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MISS MARGARET TAYLOR. 


J laren lady whose portrait we now present to our readers, 
is an actress of no ordinary, merit; she possesses many 
requisites for the stage, andsshe has. good sense enough, 
whatever character she performs, to keep strietly within 
the bounds of nature. This is no mean dégree of praise, 
at a period when we see that performers of the first cele- 
brity, do not scruple occasionally to exaggerate a cha- 
racter, till they lose sight both of natare and common- 
sense, for the sake of that false applause, with which such 
exaggeration is sometimes rewarded. 

Miss Taylor is respectably descended ; she had the mis- 
fortune to lose her father, who was an officer in the Bri- 
tish navy, while she was very young; he died in the West 
Indies, of the yellow fever. She evinced an early prede- 
liction for the stage; and made her debit at the Lyceum, 
shortly after Mr. Arnold opened it as the English Opera 
House. Her-.talents, even then, timid and unpractised as 
she was, would have procured her an engagement; but 
she gave up the idea of becoming an actress, from a mo- 
tive which does her honou.. a sister, with whom she re- 
sided, was attacked with a lingering illness, and to afford 
to this suffering relative the consolation of her personal 
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attendance, she relinquished all the advantages which 
she might have derived from the pursuit of her profession. 

It was soon evident to Miss Taylor and her friends, that 
there was no chance of her sister’s recovery, although, 
from the nature of her decline, she might linger for some 
years. Under these circumstances, it is but justice to say, 
that Miss Taylor did not shrink from the task she had un- 
dertaken; she never quitted the invalid, but watched her 
through every stage of her disorder with unremitting ten- 
derness and attention, till she fulfilled at last the painful 
duty of closing her eyes. 

This event, we believe, took place about the end of the year 
1815; and shortly afterwards, Miss Taylor again turned her 
thoughts to the stage. Many of our readers no doubt re- 
collect her first appearance at the Haymarket Theatre, in 
the year 1816, where she came out as Emily Worthington, 
in The Poor Gentleman. This is not a part suited to the 
display of great talent, but it is well calculated for -a 
youthful and timid debutante, because it never fails, if 
in the hands of a tolerable representative, to interest the 
audience. Miss Taylor looked the part remarkably well; 
she played it with a pathetic simplicity, which excited much 
applause; and, in her scene with Sir Charles, she shewed 
a degree of spirit and dignity, which equally pleased and 
surprised the audience. 

She had, however, during the season, very little oppor- 
tunity of distingushing herself; the only part of importance 
assigned to her, was Angela, in the Castle Spectre; she 
played it in a very interesting manner, and though her 
tragic powers were then in their infancy, she gave such 
promise of possessing them in a considerable degree, that 
when she afterwards made an engagement to perform at 
the Surrey Theatre, the manager took every opportunity 
to bring her forward in that line; and her performance of 
Bianca, in The Italian Wife, proved that he not overrated 
her abilities. It’ was, indeed, a very powerful and ef- 
fective piece of acting, and has been noticed by some of 
our most respectable diurnal critics, in terms of high ap- 
probation. 
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If, however, we were to select a part in which we would 
he most inclined to give Miss Taylor unqualified praise, it 
would be that of Jeannie Deans, in The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian. The character itself is, in the novel, original, 
touching, and every where ably supported. There is a 
quiet interest about it, which seizes our feelings as surely, 
though perhaps less rapidly, than many of the same au- 
thor’s more brilliantly sketched, and vividly coloured por- 
traits. Mr. Dibdin has completely succeeded in trans- 
fusing the spirit of the original Jeanie into his drama; 
and Miss Taylor’s representation of it is one of the most 
correct portraits of nature that we ever witnessed. The 
chastened feeling, the homely simplicity, (in which, how- 
ever, there is not the least tincture of vulgarity) and the 
religious horror of falsehood, which form the prominent 
traits in the character of the young Scotswoman, are given 
with the greatest truth and energy. 

Miss Taylor is of a good height; her person is formed 
with great symmetry; she treads the boards with much 
ease and dignity; and her action is graceful and appro- 
priate. She has a clear, sweet voice, which, in general, 
she modulates very skilfully. When we say that the an- 
nexed print is a faithful and highly-finished likeness of her, 
we need scarcely add, that her features are good, and ber 
countenance remarkably interesting and expressive. 











CONTRARIETY. 


Tue clerk of a chapel at Deal, in Kent, at the time we 
speak of, was the town-crier, and likewise kept a public- 
house. A soldier of the Berks Militia, who was taking 
his pipe and his pot, seeing the landlord take his bell, 
and go out “to give notice,” &c. burst out a laughing. 
“ What a comical dog your husband is, mistress!” ‘“‘ How 
so?” said the landlady. ‘ Confound the fellow! he is cry- 
ing all the week, and singing every Sunday. 

W.F.S. 
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ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN 


OF THE 


Present Century. 


MARIE LOUISE, 


From the arrival of Marie Louise in France, vice, if 
it did not disappear at court, took a mask to hide itself. 


Educated in principles of virtue, she neither suffered a— 


double-entendre, nor the recital of an immodest anecdote, 
nor even the slightest liberty of speech. Who has not heard of 
the marchand des modes that was called ‘‘ Le roi des modes ?” 
A robe, a corset, a bonnet, a hat, had no power to please 
till they came out of his attellier, for the word shop would 
be too ignoble for a personage of his importance. {t was 
therefore impossible, that he should not be selected to 
dress the new sovereign of France. One day, when he 
came to bring her a robe, the empress ordered him to go 
into an adjoining chamber. Le Roy was not accustomed 
to find such attention to decorum in ladies of the coutt, 
such a respect to decency, and the care with which the 
princess preserved her dignity, appeared to him a wicked 
attempt on his own. At length, when the robe had been 
fitted, he was ordered to enter, and Marie Louise told him, 
that it was too open at the breast. “ Ah! madam!” the 
impudent fellow dared to say, “ that only exhibits your 
majesty’s fine shoulders to more advantage.” ‘ Let some 
one put this man out of the room,” said the empress, 
coldly, to her ladies. The order was obeyed, and he 
never appeared before her again, 
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VIEWS OF LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


CPP LLP 


No. IV. 


WHETHER @ love of falsehood is in some degree inherent 
in the human mind, or whether people actually deceive 
themselves into a belief that they possess qualities to which 
they have, in reality, no claim, I cannot determine; but it 
is certain, that we every day see people trying, without any 
good reason, to disguise their natural character; and it 
is a curious circumstance, that some are so desirous 
of appearing what they are not, that they will even deny 
that they possess qualities which would do them honour, 
and lay claim to others of the most opposite tendency. 

I saw the other day, a striking instance of the preva- 
lence of this passion. I paid a visit to my friend Love- 
more; and, as I had not seen him for some time, I enquired 
after his wife. ‘‘ She is well,” replied he; “butI have 
sent her and the brats into the country, that I might have 
a little quiet; for though I never suffer them to intrude 
into my library, which, you know, I consider as my 
sanctum sanctorum, yet, as women and children are, upon 
the whole, animals whom it is difficult to keep in proper 
subjection, I think they are better out of the way, while 
I finish my book.” 

As I had never heard, nor indeed suspected, that Ned 
was an author, for, to say the truth, Nature does not seem 
to have bestowed upon him a superabundance of brains, 
I enquired the subject of his work, and learned that it was 
a Treatise upon the Stoic Philosophy, to which sect Ned 
very pompously annouced that he belonged; and he shewed 
me a huge manuscript, written to illustrate its precepts. 
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“ T will engage though,” said I, “ that, with all your stoic- 
ism, you will be very glad when the time of Mrs. Lovemore’s 
absence is expired.” ‘ Not at all,” answered he; “it is 
true, I expect her every moment, but, I assure you, that 
I have brought my mind to that philosophic state, that 
her return will occasion me neither pleasure nor pain. I 
maintain that it is a vulgar error, that man is a creature 
dependant on others for happiness; we possess in ourselves 
all that is requisite for our felicity; and the man who views 
life with a philosophic eye, will never suffer his affections 
to be so far engaged by any human being, as to place his 
happiness, or even his comfort, in the enjoyment of that 
being’s society.” 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when a man-servant 
entered, ‘‘ Well, Tom!” cried Lovemore, turning as pale 
as ashes, “‘ what is the reason you are come alone? where is 
your mistress?’ “I believe, sir,” replied the man, “ my 
lady does not mean to return this fortnight; but here is 
a letter from her.”” Ned, though one of the best bred men 
I ever knew, snatched the letter, and tore it open, with a 
look of the greatest anxiety, and without any apology 
to me. 

I could scarcely refrain from laughing at his countenance 
while he read it; and though, at the conclusion, he forced 
a smile, and declared himself rejoiced at the prospect of 
enjoying another fortnight’s quiet, yet it was easy to see 
that he was actually grieved at his wife’s protracted stay. 
I congratulated him ironically on the progress which I 
perceived he had made in stoicism; and took my leave, 
scarcely knowing whether to laugh at, or to despise him 
for being ashamed of the best feelings of humanity. 

The character of Mr. Seemkind is in direct opposition 
to that of my friend Lovemore; he will descant for an 
hour together on the pleasures of a domestic life ; though 
he is to be met with every where but in his own house; 
and I onee saw him actually pretend to shed tears be- 
cause his wife happened to faint from heat, though a few 
weeks before, when she was -ill of a violent fever, he went 
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incog. to a masquerade the very night on which the phy- 
sician had announced that the crisis of her disorder would 
take place. 

If they go out together, he hovers about his better half 
in a manner that would persuade you he is the most 
uxorious of husbands; she must not stir, if the weather 
is ever so warm, till he has tied two or three handker- 
chiefs round her throat, and wrapped her up besides in a 
large shawl or cloak. Yet, when they are at home and 
alone together, he obliges her to brave the severity of the 
weather by sitting with the doors and windows open, be- 
cause he likes a thorough air, though he is conscious that 
it never fails to give her cold. 

Nature intended Mat. Mediocre for a plain, honest man, 
and she gifted him with all the qualities necessary for 
such a character; but, unfortunately, Mat. determined. to 
play a distinguished part in life, and without a single 
requisite to shine on the great theatre of the world, he has 
for years past been a bungling imitator of the herees of 
the day. I shall enly mention one instance out of many 
of Mat.’s assumed characters, When Lord Wellington 
first became popular, Mediocre found out that an inactive 
life, in times so fraught with peril to the country, was 
wholly unbecoming a man of spirit and a good citizen, 
He talked of buying a commission; spoke to a tailor about 
his regimentals; purchased every work that he could find 
on the art military; and, in short, did every thing neces- 
sary to prove his courage—but fight; I have no doubt that 
he would have done that also, but for the unfortunate 
weakness of his nerves, which rendered him unable to bear 
cither the smell of gunpowder, or the sight of steel. 

What can be more ridiculous than Kit Kindheart’s af- 
fectation of misanthropy; his heart absolutely overflows 
with affection for his fellow-createres; and he carries his 
philanthropy so far, that he frequently distresses himself 
to relieve their wants; yet he protests, that he holds men in 
such abhorrence, that he rejoices to see them suffer. He 
talks of all commerce with his kind being hateful to him, 
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at the very moment in which he languishes for society, 
The other day, he made a tradesman come himself for 
five shillings, though the man lived a considerable dis- 
tance, because he said, there was so little honour, or ho- 
nesty among mankind, that he must have the man’s own 
receipt; and in two hours afterwards, he lent some hun- 
dreds without any security whatever. 

How much trouble would these people, and many others 
also, be spared, if they could be persuaded of what is 
really the fact, that their assumed characters can impose 
only upon strangers, and not for any length of time upon 
them even. Spite of the pains which they take to disguise 
Nature, she will break forth; and the only fruit they reap 
from their dissimulation, is to be despised as vicious hypo- 
crites, or laughed at as whimsical humourists. Nor is it 
among my own sex only, that this absurd affectation of 
seeming what we are not is to be found, I have observed 
that it is as much, or, indeed, rather more prevalent, 
among the fair part of the creation; and, perhaps, some 
striking instances of it, which have fallen under my ob- 
servation, may be made the subject of a future paper. 


C, CanpDip. 


RICHARD OWEN CAMBRIDGE. 


Tuis worthy and ingenious writer, who is well known 
for his papers in the World and other collections, fre- 
quently had the honour of being admitted to the conver- 
sation of his present majesty, who was much pleased with 
his lively and sagacious remarks on most subjects. To- 
wards the close of this gentleman’s life, the king met him 
one day riding gently down a declivity, on which he ob- 
served, with his wonted good nature, “ Mr. Cambridge, 
you don’t ride quite so fast as you used to do.” “No, 
please your majesty,” replied he jocesely, “ for now I'm 
going down the hill.” 
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THE BATTUECAS; 
A ROMANCE, 


FOUNDED ON A MOST INTERESTING HISTORICAL FACT. 








TRANSLATION, 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME LA COMTESSE DE GENLIS. 


( Continued from page 14. ) 





Tue hermit interrupted these pleasing thoughts by in- 
viting Placid to his table: the hermit sat down beside him, 
and eat not; a majestic melancholy was spread over all his 
features. Placid: spoke to him, with his usual vehemence, 
of the war which was desolating Europe. The hermit lis- 
tened to him in silence; then, wiping the tears from his 
eyes, said—Young man, let us sigh over so many ills, but 
not irritate ourselves, nor suffer our passions to subdue 
our reason. If you believe in providence, why does injus- 
tice thus disturb you?) These numberless iaiquities should 
only inspire you with astonishment and compassion; for 
do you not know that such crimes will be severely pu- 
nished ?—Ah! doubtless, replied Placid; I sincerely ad- 
mire this calm, devout self-possession; but to attain this 
perfection, I must, like you, be detached from all human 
affections. At these words, the hermit covered his eyes 
with his hands, and burst into tears, Placid, affected, ear- 
nestly questions him. I believe, answers the hermit, that 
religion can completely reform the heart which it has once 
deeply affected; and, to convince you, listen to the most 
deplorable narrative you have ever heard. I lived a long 
time in society ; had fortune; and was married: I adored 
my wife, and lost her! From this instant, disgusted with 
the world, I retired to an estate in the country, to devote 
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myself entirely to the education of my only son, whose ta- 
lents and virtues fully repaid my care. When he was of 
age, I gave up my fortune to him; and, notwithstanding 
his prayers and regret, I buried myself for ever in this 
hermitage. I have lived in it peacefully these ten years; 
my son came to see me two or three times a year; and 
this filial pilgrimage made me happy; but war has changed 





‘that happiness to the most cruel uneasiness! My son 


wished to defend his country; and fulfilled his duty by 
entering into the army. I saw him, alas! for the last 
time, three weeks before a battle which was fought a fort- 
night ago, forty leagues from this place; and I knew be- 
fore-hand that his regiment was to be present. At parting, 


I wos greatly affected when he asked for my blessing; and — 


I gave it him on his knees! A week after the battle, I 
learnt from the peasantry that we had lost it, and heard 
no news of my son. He had promised to send me an ex- 
press, no one came, and I but too well foresaw my mis- 
fortune. The day before yesterday, at break of day, I 
heard the gallop of a horse; and supposed it a message 
from my son, or my son himself; this was the last emotion 
of joy I was ever to experience upon earth. I was as 
agile as ever: I rushed from my bed towards the door; I 
opened it; ran towards the forest; and saw a young 
French officer on horseback, enveloped in a large cloak, 
going out of it. He was pale, and tottered on his horse: 
I offered him an asylum: he had scarcely power to speak: 
he followed me, saying, that he had lost his way; that he 
had wandered these two days without food; and was 
weakened from hunger and fatigue. He confirmed the 
frightful news of the last battle, adding, that he had been 
in it. I interrupted him, by interdicting any account. I 
had to shew him hospitality ; but I felt rising within me 
from the bottom of my heart, a tumultuous revolt against 
this soldier-enemy ; and therefore would not let him speak 
to increase still more this involuntary feeling. We en- 
tered my hermitage. I immediately presented him cream 
and bread; and he siezed these aliments with imprudent 
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avidity; far from recovering him, he lost his little re- 
maining strength, a violent suffocation endangered his 
life; he fell on my bed, crying, in a stifled voice, Scoun- 
drel! thou hast poisoned me! I shewed him my crucifix. 
Behold, said I, the sacred pledge of safety at a Spanish 








-priest’s; and I hastened to eat in his sight the remainder 


of the food which I had offered him. He owns the un- 
worthiness of his horrible accusation; and says, Pardon 
me; but I am dying; and he swooned. I was eager to 
assist, and undress, and put him to bed. In taking away 
his cloak, I discovered a sword, suspended by his side; I 
looked at it; my blood froze in my veins; I found my son’s 
sword! At the instant, a sudden thought made me imagine, 


. that this officer had slain, and stript the only object of my 


affections in the battle! I burst into tears; and prostrated 
myself at the foot of my crucifix. O! sovereign of our 
fate! cried I, to thee alone does vengeance belong; since 
thou alone canst know the just degree of the offence; and 
thou alone, by a simple impulse of thy will, canst recom- 
pence like a father, or punish like an equitablé judge; I 
know it; but sustain, and raise my drooping spirits! Were 
Ito consult the first impulse of nature, I should plunge 
this steel into the heart of the barbarian; but I hear thy 
adorable and all-powerful voice, which orders me to for- 
give him. Thou willest that I should become the benefac- 
tor of my son’s murderer ; and I obey thee. 

I really bestowed on this foreigner all the assistance that 
he wanted. In proportion as I thus rose above myself, al- 
though my heart was torn in a thousand different ways, 
I inwardly received celestial consolation; and enlarged my 
soul ; for by this effort, it was united to the sovereign and 
supreme goodness which condescended to inspire me, and 
prescribe this great sacrifice; and, by submission and obe- 
dience, I identified myself with the divinity ; whose sub- 
lime and paternal mercy my actions imitated. The foreigner 
recovered the use of his senses. On opening his eyes 


. again, he was affected to find himself in my arms ; and his 


Head supported on my breast; my paleness, and the ani- 
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versal trembling which agitated me, appeared to him signs 
of the most tender pity. He thanked me, and I observed 
a melancholy silence. I had a single flagon of precious 
wine, sent me by my son, of which I made him drink a 
glass, that restored him to health and strength. Then a 
-slight ray of hope made me hazard, shuddering, a single 
question. Iasked him, whether he had made any prisoners 
in the battle. No, answered he; but Stop ! inter- 
rupted I ; this is sufficient; 1 do not wish to know more. I 
could no longer doubt the death of my unfortunate son! 
The stranger, who deprived me of all future tranquillity, 
slept on my bed two or three hours, and then departed. 
Adieu! good and compassionate hermit, said he; I shall 
never forget you. May heaven reward your pious charity! 
Saying these words, he embraced me, I shuddered; but 
did not repulse him. He departed. I was deeply affected, 
but not overwhelmed; I was satisfied with myself. | 

After this narrative, Placid seized the hermit’s hand, 
and kissed it with as much respect as affection. O! how 
useful, august, and affecting, is religion, said he, where 
its divine precepts are faithfully followed! O! pattern of 
true greatness! I weep with you, and envy you! all the 
holiness of the Gospel is in your soul; and the peace of 
heaven must be there also. 

Placid with pleasure accepted the offer of the virtuous 
hermit, who urged him to sleep at his hermitage. He 
slept tranquilly in this pious asylum, over which he thought 
he saw angels hovering ! 

The next niorning, at sun-rise, he was awaked by the 
sweet voice of his little Placidia, and arose: a boy of 
twelve years of age, whom the hermit had, got the break- 
fast ready. They sat down to table; and after breakfast, 
the hermit was directing Placid the way to go to Sala- 
manca, when suddenly they heard a horse stop at the 
door of the hermitage. Ah! said the hermit, this noise 
ean henceforth only recall a cruel remembrance; and will 
no longer give me hope! Whilst he was speaking, some 
one knocked at the door, The boy opens it; a Spanish 
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oflicer appears ;—the hermit, astonished, utters a piercing 
cry, rises, staggers, and falls again into his chair ;—the 
officer hurries to him; the hermit, in tears of tenderness 
and joy, receives him in his arms; and exclaims, My son, 
my son, by what miracle has the deity restored you to 
ne? I sawa French soldier, who wore thy sword——lIt 
was my deliverer; twice has he saved my life.—Adorable 
providence! said the hermit, falling on his knees, and 
raising his hands to heaven. O! my son, my dear son! 
{ thought that this generous soldier was thy murderer ; 
and I performed all the duties of the most sacred hos- 
pitality——God proved you, and rewards you; but for this 
brave officer, your son would not now exist. 

Placid, motionless, with hands united, eyes fall of tears, 
and fixed upon the hermit, listened in silence; by the 
elevation and sensibility of his soul, he was worthy of 
contemplating so marvellous and affecting a sight. He 
was overjoyed at the happiness of the hermit and his son, 
who did not think his presence intrusive, They conjured 
him to remain two or three hours more; to which he con- 
sented. The officer, being questioned about his adven- 
tures, related, that having been entrusted by his general 
with a private commission, he had been attacked on the 
road by six robbers; and that, at the moment he was nearly 
overpowered by the number, a young French aid-de-camp, 
who was going to rejoin his corps, had come to his assist- 
ance; and with intrepid valour, delivered him from these 
assassins, That after the combat, the two soldiers, in 
imitation of the ancient Greeks, wishing, before they 
parted, to give each other a lasting pledge of their es- 
teem, had exchanged their arms. The Spaniard added, 
that, in the defeat of the last battle, he had alone been 
surrounded by a body of soldiers, and that this same offi- 
cer had rescued him from their hands, by promising to 
make them amends for their spoil; that afterwards he 
had generously given him his liberty. And I hated this 
young and magnanimous Frenchman! cried the hermit. 
QO! why cannot J meet with him again to prostrate myself 

VOL, X.—S. I. u 
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at his feet?—-Thank heaven! said Placid, I learn that there 
are sensible and generous soldiers in armies. Ah! may 
they unite to abolish for ever the atrocious laws of war ! 

Placid reluctantly took leave of the good hermit, who, 
on parting from him, made Placidia a present of a little 
bag, full of nuts and dry figs. He heaped blessings on the 
infant and her adoptive father, whose sentiments and con- 
versation had inspired him with the liveliest interest. The 
hermit’s young companion conducted Placid to the high 
road to Salamanca. 














The rest of Placid’s journey presented no remarkable 
event; and at length he reached the frontiers of the valley 
of the Battuécas, after an absence of a week. He was 
delighted to find himself again in this peaceful sojourn! 
He felt a sentiment of respect, at entering this inclosure, 
which no violence had profaned ; in surveying this innocent 
country, which had never been stained by human blood; 


and in which all the crimes of ambition were unknown. 


He was determined to conceal from Inés the frightful state 
of Spain, and not to blacken and pollute her mind with 
such a horrible recital. He put the little Placidia into 
her arms, and only told her, that this infant was an or- 
phan, who had lost all her protectors, and that he had 
picked her up! Inés received her with joy and affection; 
and Theophilus thanked his father for having brought him 
a sister. 
( To be continued.) 


SIGISMUND, EMPEROR OF GERMANY, 


Reine one day asked what was the surest method of 
remaining happy in this world, replied—‘‘ Only do in health 
what you have promised to do when you were sick.” 
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UNCLE JOHN: 
A Cale. 


(Continued from page 20. ) 


ReLeasep from the restraint of her brother’s presence, 
Mrs. Montgomery no sooner retired to her chamber, than, 
with extreme anxiety, not untinctured with suspicion, she 
interrogated her daughter respecting the occurrences of 
the preceding day, expressing at the same time her regret, 
that she had so inadvertently, and even rudely, given ut- 
terance to her opinion of a person for whom she had, dur- 
ing so many years, endeavoured to inspire her with the 
highest sentiments of deference and regard. ‘“ Indeed, 
my dear mother,” replied Emily, with earnestness, “ I did 
not intend any thing like disrespect; but I was so dis- 
appointed.” ‘‘ Disappointed, Emily! what do you mean?” 
“Yes, mama; I was both mortified and disappointed at 
finding that I had mistaken another person for my uncle; 
and the contrast certainly disappointed me; for you must 
allow that uncle John is not a bit like his picture.” “ And 
surely, Emily,” returned Mrs. Montgomery, regarding her 
daughter with surprise, ‘‘ you could not expect to find him 
the same as when he sat for that portrait, thirty years 
ago. I never suspected you of such an absurdity.” Emily 
blushed. ‘Il own, mama, I have made myself very ri- 
diculous; but how are we to account for the resemblance 
which led me into such a silly mistake?” ‘“ You forget,” 
said Mrs. Montgomery, “‘ that you have not yet explained 
to me the cause of your extraordinary behaviour, yesterday 
evening.” ‘“ Well then, mama, I will tell you every thing. 
Having executed all the little commissions with which you 
charged me, I was preparing to return home, and had 
got as far as the turnpike, when I met the Plymouth 
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coach; it was crowded with passengers, both inside and 
out, and was driving at a rapid pace, when, unfortunately, 
one of the wheels came off, and the coach was overturned 
just before me. The shrieks of the female passengers filled 
me with terror; and [ naturally stopped to ascertain whether 
any person was hurt. There were two or three ladies inside, 
who were loud in their cries for assistance, and to whom 
most of the male passengers were paying ready attention, 
while one poor creature, who had been on the roof of the 
coach, with a child in her arms, lay senseless on the 
ground, and there might have remained, but for a young 
man, who after having, by dint of the most spirited exer- 
tions, stopped the horses, leaped from the box, and hasi- 
ened to her aid. I bad previously approached, and raised 
the screaming infant, which had luckily sustained no in- 
jury; and I soon succeeded in quicting it; while the hu- 
mane young man supported the poor woman in his arms, 
and wiped away, with his handkerchief, the blood which 
flowed from a wound in her forehead. The coachman, 
who had been thrown from the box, now advanced, and 
recommended our taking her into a cottage, which stood 
near, informing us at the same time, that none of the 
other passengers were hurt, and waited only the repairing 
of the wheel to proceed on their journey. 

“* Let my trunks be leftat B , said the young man; 
‘wy fare is paid to that place; I shall walk thither, when 
1 have seen this poor woman properly attended to; I fear 
she has received too severe acontusion to proceed.’ As 
he spoke, I, for the first time, raised my eyes to his face, 
and instantly uttered an exclamation of joy and surprise, 
which attracted his notice; for, dear mama, believe me, I 
tell you nothing but the truth, when I declare, that he 
was the living resemblance of that portrait, on which I 
have hitherto gazed with admiration and affection. What 
I said, I know not; but he stared at mein evident sur- 
prise. I immediately recollected myself; and, as I was 
certain he could have no knowledge of me, determined not 
to make myself known to him. So entirely were my 
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ideas engrossed by his likeness to the portrait of uncle 
John, that I protest to you, I never, for a moment, had suf- 
fered it to enter my head, that the lapse of years must 
have effected a material difference in his appearance, and 
ihat it was absurd of me to expect to behold him a 
handsome young man of one, or two-and-twenty.” 

Mrs. Montgomery could not suppress a smile. ‘“ Ab- 
surd, indeed, Emily! And so this gentleman was young 
and handsome; and in that, I suppose, consisted his prin- 
cipal resemblanee to the portrait of uncle John.” “ No, 
mama; the features, the complexion, the expressive smile, 
were the same; and what passed afterwards, served to 
continue the deception. The poor woman being recovered 
from the effects of her stunning fall, appeared so much 
better, that our assistance was no longer necessary; and 
after ‘giving her some money, to requite the owner of the 
‘cottage for her civility, we prepared to depart. On quit- 
ting the cottage, I was not surprised at his taking the 
same road, although the coach would have carried him to 
B——, as it was so much nearer across the fields to our 
house, whither I naturally concluded he would bend his 
steps, and I felt no embarrassment at being thus accom- 
panied. As we proceeded forward, he informed me, that 
he had just quitted the vessel which had brought him 
home from the East Indies; adding, that, although he was 
anxious to embrace friends from whom he had been long 
separated, he was not apprehensive of occasioning them any 
alarm, as his return was rather unexpected. He then, 
with apparent interest, put several questions to me con- 
cerning the families residing in the neighbourhood of 
B——, and, amongst the rest, named you. I answered 
as carelessly as I could; but imagined my manner must 
have betrayed me; for, turning quickly towards me, he 
said, ‘Mrs. Montgomery had a daughter, and, if my me- 
mory does not deceive me, you are so much like that lady, 
that I may venture to hazard a conjecture, that I am 
now addressing Emily Montgomery.’ ‘ You are, indeed,’ 
i replied without hesitation. ‘ You can bave no re- 
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collection of me, however,’ he returned, carelessly. ‘ My 
mother has talked to me so frequently about you,’ I re- 
plied, ‘that I may say, I knew you by anticipation.’ ‘ Is 
it possible!’ he exclaimed, with a look of surprise, for 
which I was at a loss then to account. ‘I consider my 
having retained a place in her memory a fortunate circum- 
stance; I shall not then, perhaps, be considered an in- 
truder?”” ‘An intruder!’ I repeated, ‘Oh! no; she is most 
anxiously wishing to see you.’ He made no reply for a 
few minutes, but by looking at me in a manner, that, 
for the moment, rather disconcerted me. ‘ Well then,’ he 
resumed, abruptly catching my hand, ‘tell her, she may 
expect to see me very soon; probably sooner than she ex- 
pects ;’ and with these words, he hurried away, leaving me 
both surprised and disappointed at his leaving me so 
strangely, just as we were within sight of the Louse.” 

“Well, I declare, Emily, your adventure has some- 
thing of the romantic in it, if the particulars are exactly 
such as you have described; I fear your simplicity has 
led you into an egregious blunder; for I can form no con- 
jecture respecting the young man. Although you so ci- 
villy gave him to understand that I was anxious to see 
him, you have certainly promised him a more welcome 
reception than I can conceive it prudent to afford, un- 
less he brings well-attested claims to my acquaintance. 
Perhaps, he is a shipmate of your uncle John’s; in that 
case, all will be right.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Montgomery related the par- 
ticulars of Emily’s mistake to her brother; he laughed 
heartily at the whole affair; but declared, he knew no- 
thing of the young man, who had, he suspected, wag- 
gishly played on the credulity of the inexperienced 
Emily. ‘* We shall see, however,” said he, “ whether he 
intends to let us know more of him; and I hope he will; 
for, if there was, in fact, such an astonishing resemblance 
between him and that portrait, I shall begin to have 
some serious thoughts on the subject.” 

Emily was glad to find that her uncle was disposed to 
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treat the affair with so much lenity, as she had entertained 
strong apprehensions of his censaring her for the impru- 
dence of her conduct in entering so familiarly into con- 
yersation with a stranger. Still his image dwelt in her 
memory, and left such a pleasing impression, that she 
felt disappointed when she found week after weck pass away, 
without his paying the promised visit, “ He was laughing 
at me, no doubt,” thought she ; “ for he certainly could not 
guess at the error I was in.” 

About a week after this, however, as they were all three 
returning from a long and agreeable walk, they were met 
by a young man, who respectfully bowed to Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, as he made way for her to pass; Emily instantly 
grasped her mother’s arm, but spoke not; neither were 
words necessary ; for Mrs. Montgomery no sooner cast her 
eyes upon him, than she started with surprise at the extra- 
ordinary resemblance, which her daughter had already 
described; and her eyes rapidly wandered from her bro- 
ther to the stranger. She stopped involuntarily; and, 
with her usual frankness, said, “‘ You have the advyan- 
tage of me, sir; but, if I am not mistaken, you are the 
gentleman who made some kind enquiries respecting me, 
of my daughter.” “I did take that liberty, madam,” he 
replied, with some apparent confusion, “ presuming upon 
your former notice ; but it is probable you retain no re- 
collection of my person, though Edwin Ainslie was once 
distinguished a favourite.” ‘“‘ Edwin!” repeated Mrs, 
Montgomery, with evident pleasure, “ I had, indeed, for- 
gotten you, so much are you grown ont of knowledge, 
Iam truly happy to find, by your appearance, that my 
prognostics respecting you are verified; it must afford your 
worthy parents great satisfaction; I hope they are both 
well.” ‘* Perfectly so, madam; and I hope the additional 
comfort, that Iam now enabled to secure them, will tend 
to prolong their days, and render their old age less bur- 
densome.” ‘ And why did you not call on me, as you 
promised?” asked Mrs. Montgomery, with a smile. He 
shook his head. ‘‘A moment’s reflection conyinced me 
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that I ought not to presume uninvited,” ‘“ Well then, ac- 
cept now a general invitation.” Young Ainslie then bowed 
respectfully to the party, and they passed on, 

“Who is that young fellow?” Mr. Mordaunt enquired, 
suddenly turning abruptly to his sister. ‘“‘ He is the son 
of poor, but honest parents in the village; he was always 
an engaging child, and I used to take a great deal of no- 
tice of him; indeed, I must own, it was through my in- 
terest that he got a situation on board the ship, in which 
he has since obtained prometion; his mother has told me 
of his good luck with proud exultation; and I think not 
without cause; for he certainly is a fine young man, and 
has acquired the manners of a gentleman.” Mr. Mor- 
daunt listened to this detail in silence; but he now and 
then looked at Emily, and could pretty accurately judge, 
by her heightened colour, and animated smile, the interest 


_ She took in this brief and imperfect narrative, 


(To be continued.) 


SE 


ROYALTY FROM A BREWHOUSE. 


DurineG the troubles inthe reign of Charles I. a country 
girl came to London, in search of a place as a servant- 
maid ; but not succeeding, she hired herself to carry out becr 
from a brewhouse, and was one of those called tub-women. 
The brewer, observing a good-looking girl in his occupa- 
tion, took her into his family as a servant, and, after a short 
time, married her; but he died while she was yet a young 
woman, and left her the bulk of his fortune. The business 
of the brewery was dropped, and the young woman was 
recommended to Mr. Hyde, as a skilful lawyer, to arrange 
her husband’s affairs. Hyde, (who was afterwards the 
great Earl of Clarendon) finding the widow’s fortune con- 
siderable, married her. Of this marriage there was no 
other issue than a daughter, who was afterwards the 
wife of James LI. and mother of Mary and Anne, queens 
of England. 
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ANNALS OF FEMALE FASHION; 


IN WHICH 


EVERY ANCIENT AND MODERN MODE 
Is CAREFULLY TRACED FROM THE EARLIEST AGES TO THE 


BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


—_—-- —--— 


Tuoset who are well acquainted with English history, 
know that Mary never sacrificed at the altar of the Graces; 
her naturally sullen and gloomy temper rendered it, in her 
eyes, almost a crime to dress becomingly, though her idea 
of what was due to her state, as a queen, made her al- 
ways magnificent in her apparel. She first introduced 
the long stomacher, which not only destroyed the natural 
graces of the shape, but had a very indelicate effect; from 
its length and protuberance, it gave the ladies of the 
court the appearance of being in the family way, and a 
stranger to the fashion would have been not a little sur- 
prised at the very thriving appearance of all her Majesty's 
maids of honour. : 

The top, as well as the bottom, of the stomacher was 
made to stand out from the shape; a fortunate circum- 
tance for the wearers, as their tender bosoms must else 
have suffered terribly from this stiff fabric of whalebone 
and buckram. The gown was composed of brocade, rich, 
indeed, but exceedingly heavy, and in general ill chosen, 
because the flowers were of the most glaring, and badly- 
contrasted colours, and wholly void of the least resem- 
blance to nature. The hoop was made quite round; it 
was, consequently, very ungraceful; and trains were not 
worn at all. 

I must not dismiss the stomacher without saying some- 
thing of its various and ill-chosen ornaments, It was 
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embroidered in gold and silver, in the most grotesque 
manner; sometimes you had a landscape enlivened with 
a shepherd and shepherdess. Sometimes a collection of 
flowers, of all hues and forms, except those of nature, 
There you were treated with the sight of a tree covered 
with fruit, which the birds were pecking; and there you 
saw a pack of hounds in full chase of a stag. 

I should never have done were I to attempt to enume- 
rate all the ornaments of the stomacher, but I fancy this 
will be sufficient to give my fair readers a competent idea 
of the bad taste which introduced it. 

The head was decorated in quite as unbecoming a style 
as the rest of the person. The hair was combed back from 
the forehead, and the hind hair drawn up from the back of 
the neck in the tightest manner; it was then fastened at 
the top of the head with a circlet, composed either of 
gold or jewels. An enormous black veil was put on at 
the back of the head; unlike the transparent drapery which 
shaded the form of beauty in the time of the graceful 
Anne Bullen; its texture was heavy, and it was stiffened 
so as to stand out at some distance from the figure. ‘These 
veils were worn of various lengths; some reached the 
ground, others did not go beyond the shoulders. 

The veil, the stomacher, the head-dress, and the form 
of the hoop, were the parts in which the costume of France 
and England differed during Mary’s reign. In France, 
the form of the hoop was pyramidical; the stomacher 
was not worn at all; the veil, which was partially adopted, 
was of gold, or silver, or gauze, and always descended 
from the back of the head to the feet; it was in general 
fastened by a fillet of pearls, or other gems. The hair 
was frizzed all over, so that the head appeared a most pre- 
posterous size, and, except the fillet, of which I have al- 
ready spoken, it had no ornament. 

The gown was made alike in both countries, that is to 
say, nearly up to the throat, which was in general en- 
circled with jewels. The ears also were decorated with 
diamond pendants of great value; but, it must be owned, 
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that the jewellers of those days understood their trade very 

badly ; for gems of the greatest price were so ill set, as con- 
siderably to obscure theit lustre. 

The death of Mary, elevated to the throne a princes, 
whose ambition was to be considered the most elegant wo- 
man, as well as the greatest queen who had ever wielded 
a sceptre, Nature, it is true, had thrown some obstacles 
in her way; for her person was by no means faultless. A 
brown complexion, which had nothing to boast of on the 
score of clearness, and round shoulders, were not likely to 
attract much admiration, particularly in a country where 
fine shapes and alabaster skins are so general. The first, 
however, could, in some measure, be remedied; the latter 
must be concealed; and to it we owe the introduction of 
the ruff, still known, even at the present day, by the ap- 
pellation of the Elizabeth ruff. 

One cannot peruse without smiling, the anathemas which 
some of the writers of that time thundered forth against 
the ruff, or rather against the pride of those who wore 
it. We are told of one gentlewoman, who was so hard to 
please in what clear-starchers call the getting-up of her 
ruffs, that one day, when several had been presented to 
her, none of which were to her liking, she threw them all 
on the ground, and stamping upon them with great fury, 
fervently wished that the devil might take her, if ever she 
wore a roff again, 

‘Tis dangerous playing with edged tools, says the pro- 
verb; and so it turned out on this occasion; for the arch 
enemy of mankind immediately determined that such an 
opportunity of getting hold of a prey was not to be lost. 
Accordingly, he presented himself before her in the shape 
of a handsome young man, and, informing her that he was 
the very best getter-up of ruffs in Europe, prevailed upon 
her to let him try his skill in clear-starehing her’s. The 
lady, forgetful of her rash vow, or else heedless of the con- 
sequences of breaking it, readily consented, and the fiend 
performed his task so entirely to her satisfaction, that she 
immediately put one of them on. At the moment that 
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she did so, the young man approached her, and begged to 
be favoured with a salute for his reward, As he was 
remarkably handsome, the lady, nothing loth, turned her 
cheek ; but the gallant was not to be so easily satisfied; 
he threw bis arms round her neck, and twisted it with 
such force, that she instantly expiredj)y A dark vapour 
anda strong smell of sulpher immediately filled the apart- 
ment, and when it was dissipated, the lady was found |ite- 
less, and the gentleman had disappeared. Will our fair 


readers credit that this legend is gravely told as a fact,* 


by a historian of that day? yet such, I assure them, is the 
case, 

The Elizabeth ruff was of such an enormous size, that 
one half reached nearly to the top of the head, and the 
other completely covered the back part of the shoulders; 
the front of the throat, and the bosom were always left 
bare. Cambric, or lawn, of the thinest texture, were the 
materials used for rufls, and they were made excessively 
stiff. 

We cannot arraign Elizabeth’s taste in introducing this 
kind of covering for the neck, because necessity, in some de- 
gree, dictated it; but the other articles of dress brought into 
fashion by her, prove, that she had neither judgment nor 
skill in the mysteries of the toilet. Nothing, indeed, could 
be less graceful or becoming than the costume of the vir- 
gin queen, as my readers will readily conceive from the 
following account of it. 

( To be continued, ) 





BON MOT. 


Aw officer having lately complained when under the 
hands of the frizeur, that his hair was become grey, 
the latter observed, ‘‘ Sir, fright has a wonderful effect 
upon the hair; recollect you were at Buenos Ayres with 
General Whitelock.” 
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THE SPIRIT OF HISTORY; 


OR, 
Mistorical Essays 
OW GREAT EVENTS RESULTING FROM MINUTE CAUSES. 


(Continued from page 31.) 


Several young Romans, being intoxicated, enter into a dis- 
course on women. This conversation occasions the rape of 
Lucretia : this latter transaction caused kings to be expulsed 
from Rome, and the Monarchy to be converted into a Re- 
public. 


TARQUIN the Proud, seventh king of Rome, wasa great 
politician, but as cruel as he was ambitious. Royalty alone 
satisfied not his insatiable desires ; he aspired to despotism. 
In order to gain his point, he had several senators put to 
death, whom he thought were capable of opposing his de- 
signs, and intimidated others, who were forced to keep their 
homes; in short, the tyrant built on the ruins of the laws 
a sanguinary, absolute power, which he attempted to con- 
solidate by a continual indulgence towards the soldiery. 
To them he was kind, familiar, and liberal. He would 
often give up to them the plunder of the conquered enemy’s 
towns. He marshalled them from one expedition to ano- 
ther through fear, lest the senators and principal plebeians 
should make them acquainted with his secret projects. 
Atlength, after having subdued several tribes in the vici- 
nity of Rome, he attacked the Rutuli, drove them back 
within the walls of Ardea, their capital, and laid siege to the 
town; however, finding that it would cost him too many 
of his men to carry it by storm, he changed the siege to 
a blockade. 
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The only operations of the army consisting now in pre- 
venting provisions being brought into the town, the dis- 
cipline soon relaxed in the Raman camp. The officers 
would give entertainments. Sextus Tarquinius, the king’s 
son, invited to a grand repast several young officers; 
among the number happened to be Collatinus, husband to 
Lucretia, and Governor of Collatia, a small town in La- 
tium. During the repast, as is frequently the case in 
those circles where there are none present, women became 
the topic of conversation. Each of the guests, wishing to 
do honour and justice to his choice, exaggerated the merits 
and beauty of his partner. In all probability the virtue of 
the fair ladies was not much confided in among the Ro- 
mans, since it was decided to try the experiment, whether 
those who had just been mentioned were deserving of the 
eulogiums that were bestowed uponthem. What had only 
been spoken in jest, was construed into a matter of seri- 
ous importance by those young men, who had been tak- 
ing copious libations of rich Falcona. They took horse, 
and rode to Rome, there to surprise the wives, and to see 
how they were engaged during the absence of their hus- 
bands, ‘The ladies were all found making as merry as they 
could; and their state of perplexity at the sight of their 
husbands, was a convincing proof of their criminality. 

The party next proceeded to Collatia, and alighted at 
Collatinus’s home. Although it was a late hour of the 
night, they found Lucretia in the midst of her women, 
and engaged. at her spinning-whcel. This meritorious 
lady was rejoiced to see her husband; she welcomed him 
with those simple, innocent caresses, which true love in- 
spires. Her beauty, her majestic deportment, and modest, 
yet noble demeanor, delighted all who accompanied Col- 
jatinus. They all joined to pay her a tribute of merited 
praises: Sextus Tarquinius, however, was unable to keep 
within the bounds of mere admiration; he was young, 
spirited, and impetuous; love raged over all his senses; 
the more he beheld Lueretia, the more his criminal desires 
were inflamed, 
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Duty summoned him back to the camp; he therefore 
returned with his brother officers; but fully determined, 
he was soon to retrace his steps back, to satiate his brutal 
passion. It wasso violent, that he grow disgusted with 
his military situation, and would daily allege some pre- 
tence or other to absent himself from the camp, till at 
length, yielding to his impatience, he one day flew to 
Collatia, pretending to be bearer of orders from the king, 
his father. He took up his quarters at Collatinus’s house. 
Lucretia received him with that affability and security 
which are the constant companions of virtue. After hav- 
ing supped with him, she had him conducted to the best 
apartment her house appointed. 

The nearer Sextus approached her whom he loved, the 
more his passion was heated. The idea of violated hos- 
pitality, of an outrage being offered to virtue, inspired him 
with no remorse. He rose from his bed, and seizing a 
dagger, which he had taken the barbarous precaution to 
carry with him, reached the -bed-chamber of Lucretia. 
She awoke !—what a surprise! Sextus pressed her in ‘his 
arms, and brandishing his poniard before her eyes, te 
said, “If you cry out, and refuse me, you are a dead we- 
man. I shall not be content with taking away your life, 
but will stain your memory for ever. I will stab one of your 
slaves; place his corpse close to your’s, and proclaim 
every where, that I have avenged the honour of Col- 
latinus,” 

The barbarian, at last, by dint of his menaces and his 
efforts, triumphed over the virtuous Lucretia; and re- 
turned to the camp the next morning. 

Lucretia, being dishonoured, thought herself unworthy 
of living any longer; and accordingly wrote to her husband 
these few words—*‘ Hasten to Rome, I beg of you; ami 
meet me at my father’s.” 

She dressed herself in deep mourning ; concealed .a -po- 
niard under her garments; went to meet Spurius; fell 
on her knees before him; bathed his with her tears; and 
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related to him her sorrowful adventure. In the interim, 
Collatinus arrived with his friends. As soon as he ap. 
peared, Lucretia addressed him thus—“ My lord, I am no 
longer worthy of you. My heart, it is true, has always 
been faithful to you; but my body has been polluted, 
Sextus Tarquinius has come to your house, and has de- 
prived, has robbed me of my honour. Romans! avenge 
me! avenge yourselves!” Having pronounced these words, 
she drew her poniard; stabbed herself; and expired im- 
mediately. 

All who were present at this sorrowful spectacte, 
melted into tears. While they were thus giving a free 
course to their grief, Lucius Junius, who had been sham- 
ing insanity, to escape the cruel mistrust of the king, 
from which circumstance he had been surnamed Brutus, 
approached the corpse, pulled out the bloody weapon, and, 
in a firm tone of voice, pronounced the .ollowing words, 
which indignation suggested—“ I swear by this steel, by 
this blood, to avenge the insult offered to this virtuous 
woman! Yes! to banish royalty from Rome, I will spill 
my blood to the last drop! Heavenly powers! witness you 
my promise ; I swear it to my country.” 

He then handed the poniard to Collatinus, Spurius, 
Valerius; in short, to all who were present, and demanded 
of them to take a similar oath. The sad intelligence 
passing from mouth to mouth, soon spread over the whole 
city ; and the citizens flocked from all parts to the house of 
Spurius. Lucretia had gained universal esteem: every 
one commisserated her hard fate, The sight of her bluod 
drew tears from every eye; her wound was a mouth tha, 
called out for vengeance. 

The people, incensed against the tyrants, armed them- 
selves; the army, upon being informed of what had taken 
place in Rome, revolted, The king’s palace was plan- 
dered ; all who should ever attempt to re-establish royalty 
were devoted to the most cruel tortures. Annual magis- 
trates, under the denomination of Consuls, were appointed 
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to govern the state; and Brutus, the author of Roman li- 


berty, was elected Consul with Collatinus, the husband of 
the unfortunate Lucretia. 


Tyrannical conduet of the Decemvirs in Rome ; one of them 
falls in love with a young girl, as she was going to school ; 
which occasions the Decemvirate to be abolished. 


During the early period of the Roman Republic, the 
senate and the people were continually at variance. The 
senators wished to govern the state alone; the people 
were desirous to participate in the administration. Ina 
order to put an end to these divisions, it was declared, that 
ambassadors should be sent to Athens, to collect the laws 
of Solon. When those ambassadors returned, ten com- 
missaries were appointed under the appellation of Decem- 
virs, who were to frame a code of laws, by which hence- 
forth the government of the Roman Republic was to be 
regulated. They composed the laws of the twelve tables, 
some fragments of which are still extant. 

As all the dignities of the Republic were united in the 
Decemvirate, the Decemvirs exercised in Rome a des- 
potic authority. They headed the troops that were sent 
against the Equi and the Sabines. Appius Claudius, the 
most ambitious, cruel, and artful, of the Decemvirs, how- 
ever, continued in Rome, where he was left in posses- 
sion of all the power of his colleagues; and, in support of 
which, he employed a body of troops, that escorted him 
whenever he went abroad. His caprice alone decided of 
the property and lives of the citizens. 

One day, as he was presiding at a court of justice, be. 
took particular notice of a young girl of exquisite beauty, 
and about fifteen years of age; she was going to one of 
the public schools, accompanied by her nurse. Appius, 
Claudius, struck at the sight of youthful charms and. 
graces, viewed her with an amorous eye. On the follow- 
ing day, he saw her going by again, at the same hour, 
flushed with those ideas his imagination had suggested, 
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he found her more beauteous still. Unable to stifle his 
passion, he enquired what was her name, and what fa 
mily she belonged to. Upon being informed, that she was 
the daughter of a plebeian, that she was called Virginia, 
and that she was intended to become the wife of another 
plebeian, of the name of Icilius, he determined to exert 
his utmost endeavours to seduce her, and to satisfy his 
criminal desires. As he doubted not but the innocence 
and modesty of the young girl would feel alarmed, if he 
was to venture himself making her proposals, he thought 
of employing one of those women of intrigue who make 
it their trade to debauch the youth of both sexes. He 
had one of them sent for to his home, who, in conse- 
quence of his costly presents, and most flattering pro- 
mises, offered him her best services. The dame ‘soon 
scraped an acquaintance with Virginia’s nurse, and easily 
succeeded in gaining her confidence. As it is customary 
to judge of other people from ourselves, the matron ima- 
gined that presents would make a similar impression 
upon the nurse to that which they had made upon her- 
self; she therefore made her some, at first, of a trifling 
value, for fear of creating. suspicion; by degrees, some 
more precious, and promised more, to a considerable 
amount. She now thought that she might unbosom herself; 
but the faithful and virtuous nurse, indignant at the over- 
ture, retarned every present she had received, and forbade 
the matron ever daring to come near her, 

The passion of Appius was proof against obstacles. He 
resolved to adopt other measures, the success of which his 
authority seemed to secure. He invited M. Claudius, one 
of his clients, to claim Virginia as his slave. This M. 
Claudius was one of those bold, enterprising, impudent 
men, who gain the confidence of the great, by shewing 
them the most servile criminal complaisance. The odious 
minister of the passion of the Decemvir Claudius, sacri- 
ficing to his private interest probity, and even decorum, 
repaired to the school which Virginia attended, ‘seized her 
by the band, and offered to take her hy main force to: his 
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house, saying, that she was born of one of his slaves, and 
that, of course, she was his property. 

Virginia, terrified in the extreme, opposed only tears to 
the violence that was exercised against her; but her nurse 
tore her away from the hands of her ravisher. The hypo- 
critical villain urged, that he did not wish to use violence ; 
but that he claimed the protection of the laws; and that 
he summoned all who pretended to deny the justice of his 
pretentions, to attend before the Decemvir. He then once 
more seized Virginia’s hand, and conducted her to the 
Tribunal, at which Appius Claudius presided. 

Many people followed her thither; some through idle 
curiosity, others on account of their regard for the father 
of Virginia. Numitorius, uncle to the young girl, soon 
flew to her protection, upon being informed of what had 
taken place. The ravisher thus worded his complaint— 
“This young girl was born in my house; from whence 
she was stolen away secretly by the female slave who is 
her mother, and who, in order to cover the deed, pre- 
tended to have been delivered of a still-born child. This 
she sold to Virginius’s wife, who was barren; and who, 
wishing to be thought to have had children, adopted her 
for her daughter. Several’ irreproachable witnesses are 
ready to give their evidence respecting the truth of my 
assertion. I consequently am going to take her home 
with me, because it is right a slave should follow her 
master; and, in case Virginius should still persist in de- 
claring he is her father, I offer securities for her appear- 
ance at court.” 














(To be continwed. ) 
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PHILIP II. KING OF SPAIN, 


On receiving the news of the destruction of the ocete- 
brated Spanish Armada, he said merely, “I sent my 
fleet to fight the English, not the winds; the will of God 
be done!” 1 to 9 Ye 
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ALFRED ; 
AN HISTORICAL TALE. 


( Continued from page 36. ) 
=— 


The first monks who entered the church, were of the 
two foreigners’ party. ; Seeing the pontiff assassinated, 
either from the fear of being accused of his murder, or 
the desire to take advantage of a moment favourable to 
flight, they did not stop to afford him assistance ; but went 
away, and leaped over the walls of the monastery. Others, 
who had been equally averse to Nestus, remained about 
him in uncertainty. His friends at last arrived, and as 
soon as they had applied a preparation to his wounds, 
they carried him away in their arms. He thought but 
little of his existence: he did not doubt that the two 
traitors had determined to make a fatal use of Alfred’s 
letter; the army might arrive too late. He trembled for 
the life of his king, The danger was pressing; the ad- 
vice prompt. Fermais was called—Earl, said Nestus, 
two perfidious wretches are gone to inform the Danes, that 
our prince is in the midst of them. Let one of your most 
faithful soldiers disguise himself, and instantly depart te 
warn the king. He will tell him, that his army expects 
him at the entrance of the great forest; there you will 
conduct it as soon as possible; since it cannot meet its 
enemies, before they are informed of our enterprize. As 
for me, who only desire to die at the feet of my master, 
give me ten soldiers to carry me by turns, upon flexible 
branches, to him. 


yielding up my last breath in the midst of my assassins. The 
soldiers that you leave to defend me, will be wanted in 
the fight; and perhaps in this confusion and danger, I 
may still be useful to my king, 


Let us make haste.—The 


Dear friend, save me the horror of 
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advice of Nestus was like a voice from heaven to Al- 
fred’s friends. Whatever he asked was immediately exe- 
cuted. He left Athelingay in the middle of the night; 
but the army, if a company of a thousand soldiers could 
be so named, did not set out:on their march till after 
sun-rise. 

Fermais’s messenger was the good William. He stops 
at the village nearest his enemies, and, carrying a basket 
of fruit on his head, soon presents himself at the entrance 
of the camp; and surveys the different quarters without 
obstruction. He casts his penetrating eyes on all sides, 
not only to recegnize Alfred, but to discover the two 
monks who might instantly arrive. He determined to de- 
stroy them; the enterprise had not been defeated. The 
Danes were crowding to the side of the arsenal; he draws 
near, and sees Alfred, playing on a harp, and delighting 
the leisure of the soldiers. ‘The messenger waited with 
impatience till he had finished his song; for he could not 
interrupt him without awaking suspicion. When the king 
at last laid down his harp—You have exhausted yourself 
with singing, said William; buy some of my fruit; you 
have never eaten any more wholesome, although you are 
admitted to the table of princes. And seeing the crowd a 
little dispersed—Depart, adds he; two traitors are on their 
way to make you known.—Choose, friend, choose!—At 
the entrance of the forest—rendezvous at the entrance of 
the forest!—I am of no party: I enter the service of my 
lord Gozon. 

Alfred would not betray that Arthus who had betrayed 
him. He marches straight to his tent.—I am going away 
instantly; if you fear the consequences, follow me,.— 
© heaven! are you recognized ?—Not yet!—Not yet! not 
yet!—Alfred read the thoughts of the courtier :—Believe 
me, Arthus, says he, I foresee’ events: if you follow me 
not, you are undone; I am sure of it.—Arthus was mortally 
perplexed; to enlist in the service of another, before he 
knew the result, seemed to him a very imprudent thing. 
He really wished to serve Alfred, but not to declare him- 
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self the enemy of Gozen.—Perhaps.I shall be more usefy| 
to you here, said he to the king. I think as you do, that 
after what I have done, I shall expose myself to a great 
deal; but I shall say in my heart, I serve my king, and that 
will be sufficient.—You forget that you have made your. 
self a party by concealing your knowledge of me,—So 
saying, Alfred, tired of his tardiness, at length dragged him 
away by main strength. Arthus said, It is leaving a great 
deal to chance, but I yield to circumstanees.—And when 
he yielded to circumstances, he thought he had nothing 
to reproach himself for, neither towards others nor him- 
self, whatever might happen. 

Alfred, notwithstanding his impatience, shewed a smiling 
front, and sung when he drew near the barrier. The sol 


diers, accustomed to see him with Arthus, imagined that | 


they were playing together, The messenger followed them 
at a distance, and all three went away without being 
noticed. As they might meet some of the soldiers dis. 
persed in the country, they a long time preserved the same 
appearance, At length, descended into a by-valley, they 
no longer put any constraint upon themselves. William, 
weeping, embraces his master’s knees: he returns thanks 
to God for having saved him, and having made use of 
bim to accomplish his designs. Alfred was no longer the 
cheerful minstrel; he had resumed that mild majesty wie 
at once commands respect and love. 

The hero was deeply afflicted when he heard of the mur- 
der of Nestus. He loved this faithful and veridical priest, 
He relied upon his counsel to reascend the throne, and 
especially to sustain it by justice and the love of his peo 
ple. Kings, placed in the height of power, as well as 
upon the top of a high mountain, want vigilant servants, 
who will carry the complaints of the oppressed to their 
ears, and assist them to distinguish in the distance the 
cottage of the poor, so small in the eyes of these master 
of the world. 

The sun was setting behind the hills of Cornwall, when 
the hero perceived the tops of the forest, as if inflamed 
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with its rays. A religious terror is mingled with his re- 
gret. Cruel expectation! he is to behold the justest of his 
friends expire in the middle of a desert, without succour, 
and without an asylum. Soldiers composed the guard be- 
hind a tuft of young trees. He quickens his pace, and 
discovers the bleeding Nestus at the foot of an oak. The 
priest of the Lord extends his arms to him, and utters an 
exclamation of joy; but it was a feeble exclamation, like 
the scream of a bird that is dying beneath the foliage.— 
Draw near, dear Alfred, said he; I shall no longer be able 
to serve you on earth, but the King of Heaven has granted 
me time to see you saved from the hands of your enemies. 
Why cannot I also witness your triumph! It was the 
dearest, the last of my wishes. The period of man’s ex- 
istence is always ended before his designs are satisfied, 
In vain he advances in life, life extends to his view like 
a boundless horizon; but death suddenly stops him in his 
career. For you, O prince! live in the fear of the All- 
Powerful; by your mildness, and the example of your 
virtues, make his laws respected. Perhaps, I have been 
too austere; and my death is a punishment. If you are 
permitted to subjugate your enemies, let your forbearance 
learn them to know the Lord; to love is to serve him. 
And then (for I feel that I am dying) when you are seated 
upon the throne, kindly receive the complajnts of the 
wretched ; listen to them in good will. O my king! their 
thanksgiving will be laid to your account in heaven. Saying 
these words, he raises himself with effort from his bed of 
leaves, and, stretching out his failing arms to the monarch, 
he says, in tears—Receive my last embrace; and you, O 
my God, receive my soul!—He expires at these words. Al- 
fred shed tears, but his sorrow was without bitterness. The 

* death of Nestus had nothing human in it. It was not that 
frightful conflict in which man, still clinging to a life that is 
fleeting, is subdued while struggling with pain. It was a 
mysterious passage from earth to heaven; it was the flight 
of a soul which earnestly desired to break its terrestrial 
bends, and to unite itself to God, 
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As the king was standing in a pensive mood, with his 
eyes fixed on the ground, a distant noise was heard from 
the southern mountains. Soon he sees a body of soldiers, 
who were marching with ardour, descend; and recognizes 
his own men.—God of battles! let them come for ven 
geance ; and let the blood of the just cry not out in vain! 
The time is come; make me victorious; or if I have not 
been able to appease thy wrath, grant me at least a glo- 
rious death.—Whilst the army were advancing, he paid 
the last duties to the unfortunate Nestus. The spot on 
which he died was the place of his interment; and to 
warn the hunter not to tread upon his venerable remains, 
Alfred could only place a rustic cross in it, cut in haste 
with a soldier’s -battle-axe. 

In the mean time, the soldiers emulously crowded round 
their noble chief. All seem animated with the same ge- 
nerous spirit; all loudly call for battle. Alfred with diffi- 
culty prevailed on them to, take an hour’s rest to recruit 
their exhausted strength, and wait till night had spread 
her sable mantle o’er the earth. He had no doubt but the 
two traitors had by this time made known his designs to 
to the Danes, but hoped, that, in so short a time, they 
would not be able to remedy the disorder which he him- 
self had witnessed in their camp. Neither had he for- 
gotten that the marveilous standard, which inspired them 
with so much confidence, was in the hands of those who 
had just marched upon Cyndith. 

Leaning 2gainst an oak, from his heart he addressed 
the still present manes of his friend with plaintive sor- 
row. Raising his eyes to heaven, he sees propitious.clouds 
ata distance extending round the country.—lIt.is time io 
march, says he to those who surround him; and his 
heart trembled with impatient joy. They had no trum- 
pets with them, none of the noisy symbols of war. The 
peaceful shepherd’s horn gives the signal for. departure; 
and its hollow sounds, which in the evening will revive the 
spirits of the forlorn traveller, borrow from the night, the 
near approach of battle, and the echo of the forest, a 
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something unaccountably mysterious and sombre, It seemed 
as if death were calling the souls of those that this night 
was about to conduct to eternity. «The soldier ‘vises with 
promptness, and his ardour supplies the want of rest, 
which he has not been able to take. Alfred marches at the 
head of his battalions, far before the boldest, He thinks 
of nothing but fighting; he is no more than the first sol- 
dier in his army. , 

Ladmond directs the rear, and Fermais the centre. As 
soonas they were in the depth of the forest which extends 
along Sommer, they perceived, at the foot of an opposite 
hill, a great number of fires in the Danish camp. At this 
sight, they quicken their pace. So the hawk, as soon as 
he discoveis his prey, falis upon it from the height he is 
hovering in the air. The noise, as they approach, increases 
to their ears, and betrays the agitation of the enemy.—They 
would be more tranquil, if they were prepared to repulse 
us, exclaims Alfred, 


( To be continued. ) 





THE EMPEROR ALEXANDER. 


A younc woman of German extraction, once waited for 
the Emperor on the stairs by which he was accustomed to 
go down to the parade. When the monarch appeared, 
she met him on the steps, with these words, ‘ Please 
your majesty, I have something to say to you.” ‘‘ What 
is it?” asked the Emperor, and stood still with all his 
attendants. ‘‘I have an opportunity of being married, 
but I have no fortune; if you would graciously please to 
give me a dowry——” “ Ah! my good girl,” replied the 
monarch, were I to give dowries to all the young women 
in Petersburgh, where do you think I should find money?’ 
The girl, however, receiyed by -his order, a present of 
lifty rubles. ' 
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THE DUPE OF SENSIBILITY ; 


A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


COLE OF 


“ Angry, harsh, and coarse expression, 
Shews love to be a mere profession, 
Proves that the heart is none of his, 
Or soon expels him if it is.” CowPpgn. 





One evening in the month of November, as the sun was 
sinking in the west, the coach from - to ————, broke 
down on the dreary wilds of ——, in ———. An inside 
passenger received a severe contusion, which for some 
time deprived him of reason. Darkness and night were 
rapidly advancing; and as none of the Other passengers 
were seriously injured, they suggested to the guard the 
necessity of removing the unfortunate stranger to the 
nearest cottage; and, if possible, of obtaining the requi- 
site means to enable them to proceed on their journey. 
The guard was not devoid of humanity, though of a rough 
and angry exterior. He cheerfully undertook the task; 
and, mounting one of the horses, spurred him on to the 
residence of Wormwood, Esq. This gentleman 
was the offspring of mercenary, but industrious parents; 
and, from their precepts and example, had been taught 
that every virtue was to be bought by wealth; and that 
industry and economy would supply the means. These 
principles Were so far acted upon, that sickness often en- 
sued from their labour, and the coarsest viands were made 
the support of their bodies. The forlorn beggar, or the 
destitute neighbour, might perish at their door, ere they 
could wring from their all-griping grasp sufficient to re- 
lieve their wants. Thas they lived, strangers to friendship 
and the exercise of those duties which cheers and lightens 
the miseries of life, till they had accumulated a hand- 
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some independence ; then, unregretted even by the object 
of their care and inheritance, the remembrance of them 
was Jost in the obscurity of the grave, The present pro- 
prietor could, and sometimes did, associate with the neigh- 
bouring gentry; for wealth and borough influence, which 
he had in abundance, have ever been passports to the 
tables of the worldly, or ambitious, Yet he preferred the 
mirth of an ale-house, and the society of those who 
would flatter his vanity, or Jaugh at the coarseness of his 
trite jokes, to any other. These were more consonant to 
the roughness of his nature, more alluring than the endear- 
ing attentions of his lovely wife, and the innocent prattle 
of an infant family. To sum up his character, he was one 
of those execrable tyrants ‘‘ who smile abroad, and flash 
fury at home.” Many, from base and ungenerous motives, 
took advantage of his absence to ruin his ill-fated wife ; 
their disappointments created enmity; and what they could 
not do themsel@es, they imputed to the perseverance of 
others. Like the malignant fiend, the mind of a libertine 
is replete with venom. He looks around for victims to his 
passion, and feeds upon the prospect of their destruction, 
A stranger to charity, or forgiveness, insensible to shame, 
remorse, or pity, vulture-like, he revels on the ruin of suf- 
fering innocence, and sickens at the sight of its happiness 
and success, 

Mrs. Wormwood was the daughter of poor, but respect- 
able parents; a succession of misfortunes had reduced 
them from affluence to indigence; and Mary was destined 
to be the soother of their cares, and the support of their 
lives. By her industry, she earned a sufficiency to supply 
their wants; and her meekness, piety, and resignation, 
gained her the respect and support of many opulent neigh- 
bours; from some of whom, both honourable and disho- 
nourable proposals had been made, for though she had not 
yet attained the age of eighteen, Mary was fated to repel 
the attacks of the profligate. With that delicacy and 
candour which could not offend, she declined the one, and 
the other she treated with scorn and contempt. One, how- 
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ever, she loved; but he was as poor as herself. Often, 
in their lonely walks, would he draw the picture of a 
happy marriage, and, with tears in his eyes, implore her 
to become his wife. But she feared lest her parents, who 
were so far enfeebled by age as solely to depend upon 
her for support, should be neglected; and invariably, 
yet tenderly, gave him a refusal; but, without revealing 
the cause, bid him not despair. Suspecting at last that 
he was not sincerely beloved, he secretly left the village; 
and, when he arrived in the next town, enlisted under a 
feigned name into a regiment of cavalry. This was the 
commencement of her sorrows and misfortunes. He in. 
formed her by letter of the rash step he had taken; and, 
without saving into what particular regiment he had en- 
listed, bid her an eternal farewell. It would be impossible 
truly to describe the agonizing scene which took place on 
receiving the intelligence; she had been anxiously waiting 
for him at the accustomed hour; and, as he had not been 
there the night before, every hour increased her fears, 
While her mind was thus agitated, the postman arrived, 
and delivered to her the fatal letter. She read enough to 
know the worst; and, uttering a horrid shriek, sunk sense- 
less to the floor. She was immediately conveyed to bed 
by her astonished and unhappy parents; and for some 
time remained in a hopeless state. Her poor old mo- 
ther, enfeebled with age, and the situation of her be- 
loved daughter, sickened, and, in a few days, paid the 
debt of nature. It was at this time that an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Wormwood commenced; and from the 
care and attention which he paid to the necessities of 
the poor, heart-broken father, and his apparently dying 
child, he was looked up to as a messenger whom heaven had 
kindly sent to lighten their woes, and assuage their sor- 
row. Alas! this could not be said in truth; for Mary, 
whom he had seen in the bloom of health, was the at- 
traction; and the same selfishness which influenced his con- 
duct made him apprehensive lest he should lose by inat- 
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desire of -possession.can be.called love, with an ardour 
and sincerity unconquerable, Mary at length recovered ; 
but melancholy seemed to have “marked her for her 
own.” ‘Two years had elapsed, and every hope of again 
seeing the object of her affections being at an end, she ac- 
cepted the band of Wormwood, not from love, but gra- 
titude, and the forlorn situation of her poor father, As 
she had in some degree polished and refined him by the 
softness and delicacy of her manners, she hoped time and 
experience would complete what she had undertaken. Ah! 
short-sighted and credulous woman! to think that your in- 
fluence, however great, can mend in the husband what 
you found it difficult to effect in the lover. He was un- 
feeling, and likely to remain so in spite of her endeavours, 
Wealth and misery attended the alliance. Oh! woman, 
source of every earthly joy, by nature tender, delicate, 
and kind, how wretched is your fate, when injuries are re- 
turned for favours, and the law of the land compels you 
to submit! 

When the guard arrived, he related what had happened, 
and Mary, in the absence of her churlish spouse, readily 
admitted the stranger beneath her roof. His respiration 
was interrupted by convulsive sobs, and dissolution seemed 
inevitable. The village doctor was called in; and having 
bled him, he opened his dark, languid eyes, gazed for a 
few moments on the form of Mary, and again sunk into 
his former insensibility. Just as they had conveyed him to 
bed, a loud knocking at the door proclaimed the approach 
of the domestic tyrant. In the most insinuating language, 
she related what had happened, the motives by which sbe 
was actuated, and bid him not reflect on her conduct; at 
the same time observing, ‘“‘ What an odium would be at- 
tached to our characters, if a refusal had been given, and 
the unfortunate object three miles distant from any public 
tavern.” ‘“ You are always at these tricks,” replied he, 
ima harsh and angry tone, “ who knows whether be has a 
bit of brass in his pocket; and then, should he die, who’s 
to bury him, or pay us for our expense and trouble?” 
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“ His appearance, if I mistake not,” said she, “ does 
away with the first suspicion, and if not, the parish wil] 
remove your fears. But surely, husband, the satisfaction 
of our own hearts, without any other consideration, in hay- 
ing rendered assistance to a fellow-creature in distress, 
will be a sufficient reward.” ‘“ D—n me,” he cried, “ if 
I sban’t be ruined by your morality and humanity; not 
a week elapses, but some one in distress comes and palavers 
you about your goodness of heart ; and will no doubt make 
us the laughing-stock of the whole county! I wish you 
would feel a little for your own family, and be just, as 
the saying is, before you are generous. Had my father 
and mother done so, you, Mary, would not have had it 
in your power; and if you continue to do so, your chil- 
dren will be destitute when the green sod covers your 
grave.” This last expression, uttered in a sarcastic tone, 
quite overpowered her; and, unable to conceal her emo- 
tion, she burst into tears. Her children in poverty—bereft 
of a protector, rushed in quick succession to her mind; 
and, without reflecting on the impossibility of such an 
event from the limited indulgence of her charitable dispo- 
sition, she for a moment, became a convert to his selfish 
views, and resolved in future to be more circumspect in 
her conduct. How dangerous is an appeal to the passions, 
when reason and reflection are dormant! But the feeling 
it excited in Mary was like the passing cloud, which for 
a moment obscures the glory of the sun, whose influ- 
ence remains undiminished, whose lustre is equally brilliant. 
The night being far advanced, the visitors departed ; and 
leaving one of their domestics to watch by the bed of the 
stranger, they retired to rest. 

(To be continued, ) 


WAR 
Is a scourge to a nation. It brings with itself dangers 
and evils, the destruction ef the country, of its inhabitants, 
and of its wealth. / 
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EPITOME OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
FOR JULY, 1819, 





We regret to say, that our affairs at home wear a most 
unpleasant aspect; meetings have been held in different 
parts of the country, not as before of workmen petitioning 
for an increase of wages, bat of radical reformers, as they 
call themselves, for the avowed purpose of remodelling the 
constitution, by obtaining annual parliaments, universal 
suffrage, and the right of voting by ballot. One of these 
meetings took place on the 19th, at Nottingham; another 
at Leeds, on the same day; and one, from which much 
mischief was apprehended, at Smithfield, on the 2lst of 
July ; no disturbance, however, took place, for the people 
behaved in the most quiet and orderly manner; every pre- 
caution was taken to quell even the first appearance of in- 
surrection, but not the slightest symptom of such a design 
shewed itself. The temper of the people was fairly tried 
by the arrest of Harrison, one of their ring-leaders, against 
whom a bill of indictment has been found for seditious lan- 
guage, held at a meeting at Stockport; they suffered him to 
go without the least attempt to rescue him, All the friends 
of true and constitutional reform must rejoice to see that the 
proceedings of the radical reformers have not been sanc- 
tioned by a single respectable public character, Let us 
not, however, deceive ourselves; popular discontent is but 
too well grounded, though we, incommon with all the real 
friends of the constitution, must reprobate the manner in 
which it is expressed. Something must be done, and 
speedily, to alleviate the burthens of the people, if we 
would preserve our existence as a gtate, and prevent the 
lower classes of our once flourishing population being 
driven, by extreme distress, to desperation, or ¢lse obliged 
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to seek in foreign lands, that bread; which, in the present 
state of things, they cannot find at home. The means of 
redress are easy and practicable; let the taxes be reduced 
by abolishing the enormous list of pensions and places, 
by which the public money is now swallowed up for the 
support of a set of people who are worse than useless ; and 
let the money raised by the poor-rates be actually applied to 
the relief those for whom it is raised, instead of being, as it 
is at present, wasted among church-wardens and overseers, 
The plan of the truly-benevolent Mr. Owen has been shewn 
by experience to be perfectly practicable, (we speak of his 
establishment at Lanark, unconnected with his theories); 
establishments on a similar principle might supersede our 
workhouses, and we believe they are few who are still in- 
credulous as to the good effects which such establishments 
would produce. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent went in state on 
the 13th, to prorogue Parliament, till the 24th of August. 

July 24th, the Lord Mayor declared in the Court of Com- 
mon Council, that he had received information on oath, that 
the object of the Smithfield Meeting was to burn London 
and massacre the inhabitants. No particulars of this sup< 
posed plot, were, however, stated by his lordship. 

Advices from France state, that the king is much better, 
Different parts of the. kingdom have been visited by hail- 
storms, which have done great damage. The prevalency 
of suicide in France, especially in Paris, gives the lie 
to the boasted improvement in French morals. We are 
inclined, from circumstances, to think, that the friends of 
the Charter, and the Ultra Royalists, begin at last to per- 
ceive the folly and impolicy of their divisions; it is oer- 
tain that the jacobin faction has been silently increasing, 
till it has become truly formidable, and there is more than 
a chance that the days of anarchy may be restored, if 
the friends of monarchy do not unite their strength against 
the revolutionary faction. 

We learn from Germany, that an attempt has just been 
made at Schwalbach, by a young man of the name of 
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Lechning, to assassinate Mr. Ibeli, President of the Re- 
gency of Wisbad. The attempt fortunately miscarried, 
and the assassin was taken into custody. It appears, that 
he has studied at) the University of Heidelburg, which he 
quitted only eighteen months ago; he declared, that his 
motive for this atrocious act was a wish to rid his country 
of a traitor to its freedom. We learn from subsequent ac- 
counts, that the students of the different Universities, and 
their preceptors, are deeply implicated in revolutionary 
schemes. Several of the German Deputies have received 
letters threatening their existence; and a Plan of a Re- 
publican Constitution for Germany, has been seized. 

The King of Spain has lately changed his ministry, as it 
is said, for the twenty-fifth time since he ascended the 
throne. The Marquis de Casa Inigo, his prime minister, 
was ordered away from Madrid at midnight; the marquis 
is said to be a man of talent, and it was expected that he 
would have succeeded in striking a home blow in South 
America. These men must indeed be fond of power, who, 
for the sake of a brief enjoyment of it, expose themselves 
to the capricious despotism of his Spanish Majesty, who 
really seems to make ministers, as children build houses of 
cards, for the pleasure of unmaking them. 

The King of Sweden has a camp at Scania, where he 
himself resides. The Emperor of Russia has ordered three 
camps to be formed in Finland, to which the troops are 
now marching, and the Emperor is expected to review 
them there. This countenances the report of intended 
hostilities between these powers. 

It is rumoured, that Cuba has actually been ceded to 
Great Britain by Spain, and is to be delivered up to us 
within three months. 

Porto Bello has been retaken by the King of Spain's 
troops. The Patriots had 100 men killed, and 370 taken 
prisoners; only twelve escaped, among whom was Mac 
Gregor, who jumped from a window into the sea, and 
swam to his ship. It was owing entirely to his negli- 
gence in not keeping out-posts, that the town was sur- 
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prised; and after his escape, a colonel in the corps threw 
himself into the fortress, with 250 men, and sent to ask 
assistance from Mac Gregor, who promised that he would 
be with him in an hour, instead of which, be directly sailed 
out of port, and the fort was obliged to surrender. 

Commercial distress in America is without example; 
several of the state Banks have stopped payment, The 
cities of New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, suffer 
the most severely; nothing can exceed the general de- 
spondency. 





ES 


THE DRAMA. 


Sennen 
__——_ 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


Juty 13th. Miss O’Neill took her leave of the town, till 
after Christmas, in the part of Mrs. Haller, in the Stranger, 
This character is, in our opinion, her chef d’owre; she 
is by nature the creature of tenderness and tears; nothing 
could be finer than her bursts of natural sorrow; her 
deep and agonizing repentance; and her struggles to mo- 
derate the expression of feelings which were obviously be- 
yond controul. We must not, however, suffer our admira- 
tion of the actress to blind us to the detestable immorality 
of the piece, which is the more dangerous, as it is clothed 
in the garb of sentiment. Young was the Stranger; he 
sustained the character most ably; its general tone of mis- 
anthropy, abrubtly contrasted with the occasional bursting 
out of the kindest and most benevolent feelings, his 
deep resentment for the wrong he had received, and his 
still unsubdued love for the bosom traitress, were pour- 
trayed with the happiest effect. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Tre Jovial Crew, or Merry Beggars, has been revived 
at this theatre in the beginning of the month; it was well 
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supported. Dowton’s Justice Clack was admirable; Wrench 
made the most of Springlove; Miss Stevenson played Me- 
riel; she looked a very pretty beggar; and her acting was 
lively and girlish, Miss Kelly, in Rachel, surpassed her- 
self; one could swear that she had followed the begging 
trade all her life, her performance was so natural; ber 
looks, her tones, her gestures, were all appropriate. It 
is the perfection of Miss Kelly’s acting, that she pourtrays 
jow characters naturally, and yet she never sinks into 
vulgarity ; this excellence was never more obvious than in 
her personation of Rachel. 

A new operetta, called, My Own Rival, or Sophy Lucy, 
and Lucy Sophy, has been brought out at this , theatre. 
Itis a lively little piece, and has become popular, 

Mr. Reeves appeared here on the 17th, in an entertain- 
ment, called, 2,3, 4, and 5, by Advertisement. He comes 
forward professedly as an imitator; but his imitations 
ought rather to be termed caricatures; they were extrava- 
gant in the highest degree, and had very little resemblance 
to the originals. He was, however, much applauded ; a 
circumstance by no means creditable to the public taste. 











THE HAYMARKET THEATRE 


OreneD July 20th, with the comedy of The Soldier’s 
Daughter, and a new farce, called Wet Weather. The 
comedy was strongly cast; our old favourite, Mrs. Edwin, 
was the representative of the Widow Cheerly; this lady’s 
acting still retains the fault of being too laboured: her 
veice, figure, and face, are all admirably suited to the 
Comic Muse; she has also a natural vein of humour, and 
a gentility, if not elegance, of manner; and yet, with 
all these advantages, she sometimes almost disgusts, by 
trying to do too much. Some parts of her performance 
were, however, equally natural and spirited. Terry’s Go- 
vernor was admirable; and Jones bustled through Frank 
Heartall with his uswal vivacity. 

Our limits will not permit us to detail the plot of the 
new farce: Liston personates a Baronet, who is in love 
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with a beautiful young lady ; and surely of all the slaves of 
the blind god, Liston is the most original and amusing; 
he kept the audience in a roar whenever he appeared ; for 
even when he was silent, the comic expression of his coun. 
tenance was irresistibly ludicrous. The main business of 
the piece turns upon the Baronet’s endeavours to keep his 
mistress out of the reach of Captain Bromley (Jones), of 
whom she is enamoured. Allhis plans, however, are foiled 
by the cleverness of the son of Mars, who, with the as- 
sistance of his servant, a smart intriguing fellow (Russel), 
at last contrives to gain possession of the lady, and her 
fortune. This is the best farce we have seen for some 
years ; the plot is sufficiently probable ; the dialogue lively 
and humourous, without degenerating into grossness ; and 
the characters throughout well supported. Liston, Jones, 
and Russel, played with great spirit; the latter is a very 
promising young actor. 

July 22d, Town and Country was performed for the pur- 
pose of introducing Mr. Warde, in Reuben Glenroy. This 
is the last character, which an actor, who piqued himself 
on the strength of his judgment, would select for an open- 
ing part; it is the hero of circulating libraries, and has as 
little affinity to nature, as the majority of such heroes ge- 
nerally have; he is, in fact, the creation of an ingenious, 
but strangely distorted mind; a being composed of singu- 
larities, which have in them little to attract or interest, but 
a great deal to repel us. Mr. Warde had obviously stu- 
died the character with attention; he was very successful 
in the impassioned part; and if he did not quite enter into 
the spirit of the half savage hero, in his calmer scenes, the 
fault was more, perhaps, in the incongruity of the part, than 
in the talents of the actor. Although Mr. Warde has be- 
fore appeared at this theatre, he seems to want practice; 
his action is frequently awkward, and he does not modulate 
his voice well. Miss Blanchard, in Rosalie, was very in- 
teresting ; there was a natural tenderness, a beautiful sim- 
plicity in her performance, which delighted us; but she 
occasionally wants force; and, in some instances, she 
dropped her voice so much as to be inaudible. 
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THE 


MIRROR OF FASHION 


FOR AUGUST, 1819. 





EVENING DRESS. 


A cauze round dress ; the ground white, with blue sprigs, 
over a white satin slip; the bottom of the skirt is trimmed 
with two flounces of blond, between each of which is a 
row of satin; this is surmounted with a very novel trim- 
ming, composed of blond net, intermixed with satin leaves, 
The corsage is tight to the shape ; the waist is short; and it 
is cut low round the bust, which is trimmed with blond 
and satin leaves. A full, short sleeve, composed of satin, 
with blond puffs in front of the arm, and a trimming of 
blond at the bottom. The hair is dressed in full curls on 
the temples; the hind hair is disposed in bows and plaits, 
which are not brought very high. A wreath of Provence 
roses, mixed with lilies, is put very far back on the head. - 
Pearl necklace and ear-rings; white kid gloves; and white 


satin shoes, 


WALKING DRESS, 


A HIGH round dress, composed of jaconaut muslin; the 
body is plain, and tight to the shape; it has a small collar, 
which falls in the pelerine style; this is finished with a 
bouillonné of thin mull muslin, edged with wérk. Plain 
long sleeves, and rather tight, and trimmed at the wrist 
to correspond with the collar, The bottom of the skirt 
is adorned with bouillonné to correspond; there are three. 
rows, each of which is surmounted with a row of rich 
work. The pelisse worn with this dress is composed of 
cambric muslin; the waist is of a moderate length ; the back 
is full, and it is tight to the shape in frent of the bust; 
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the collar, which stands out from the neck, is composed 
of lace and footing, and is formed en rouleauzx. Ful] 
epaulettes and cuffs of the same materials, intermixed 
with muslin laid on full. The pelisse is embroidered 
round, ina very rich style, with satin work. Head-dress, 
the Grantham bonnet; it is composed of white gros de Na- 
ples, ornamented with a very rich plume of white feathers, 
which falls over to the right side, and tied with white ri- 
band under the chin. For the shape of this bonnet, which 
is new and striking, we refer to our print. Limeric gloves, 
and black kid shoes. We were furnished with both these 
dresses by Miss Pierpoint, maker of the corset @ la Grecque, 
No. 9, Henrietta-street, Covent-Garden. 

Muslin still continues to be most in favour for the morn- 
ing promenade. Waists increase in length; and che- 
misette, or plain bodies, seem to be nearly equal in favour. 
Robes are still worn, but they are not considered so fa- 
shionable as round dresses. Gowns are now trimmed very 
high ; infact, unbecomingly so. Muslin bouillonné, is very 
much in favour; and bands of muslin, let in very full, and 
surmounted with rich work, are also in request. Leghorn 
bonnets seem now to be mostly confined to undress, in 
which they are worn very large, and without any other 
ornament than a riband, Spotted ribands are most fa- 
shionable ; they are worn very broad. Spencets are very 
general in the evening promenade, and for carriage dress; 
they are of different colours; but those composed of white 
gros de Naples seem to be most in favour. The most 
novel spencers are those which are slashed down the bust 
on each side; these slashes are edged with very narrow 
blond, and filled with net; the collars are generally com- 
posed of satin and net, en rouleauz ; the half sleeves, which 
are always made very full, are a mixture of satin and net; 
and the bottom of the long sleeve is ornamented to cor- 
respond. Figured white satin pelisses, trimmed with broad, 
rich, white lace, are also much in favour. Transparent 
bonpets continue fashionable; a new one has just ap- 
peared of a singularly pretty description; it is composed 
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of transparent gauze ; the crown is of a small oval shape ; 
it is covered with gauze rouleaux, laid crosswise, and in 
a slanting direction, The brim is very large, and sloped 
off at the sides; it is composed of the same material as 
the crown, and is ornamented with small gauze cork- 
screw rolls, which are serpentined with pale blue riband ; 
there are six of these; one goes round.the edge of the 
brim, and the others are placed at regular distances. A 
wreath of blue wild flowers goes round the crown, and 
blue strings tie it under the chin. 

The materials for grand costame are more than wusually 
splendid. We observed that, at the fancy ball given by 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, gold and silver 
tissue was very predominant; this material, we must ob- 
serve, is of a light description. Lace dresses were also 
very numerous; and we noticed a number of coloured 
gauze dresses, over gatin slips, to correspond. The major 
part of the ladies appeared with their hair ornamented 
with feathers and jewels; some delles wore flowers and 
jewels; and a few had their tresses adorned with flowers 
only; but the number of the last was very inoonsiderable. 
Those ladies who did not appear en cheveaux, wore col- 
lege caps, small dress hats, or turbans of a simple form, 








‘made very low. A correspondent has just informed us, 


that a new stay, called the corset @ la Grecque, has been in- 
troduced within the last month, which bids fair to rival 
every other, from being cut in a manner calculated to 
support, without compressing the shape, at the same time 
that it adds to the natural beauty of the bust. The co- 
lours most in favour are—pale rose, azure, straw colour, 
and two or three light shades of lavender colour. 


COSTUMES PARISIENNES. 


White dresses are still universally worn; but the little 
flounces, which have lately been fashionable, have now 
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given place to tacks, of which they are always a great 
many, at the bottom of the dress, or to byas bands of plain 
white gauze, edged with satin; there are very often six of 
these bands, and never less than four. The bodies of 
dresses are variously ornamented, some with buttons, 
others with work, and many are plaited very small. Sleeves 
are worn longer; and long sleeves are now wider than 
they were. We observe also, that the skirts of gowns are 
rather scanty, and that all the fulness is thrown behind. 
Evening gowns are made of satin, or of tulle, over a 
satin slip; there are some, but very few, in coloured 
gauze. These dresses are trimmed either with ruches of 
the same material, or with satin points edged with blond; 
these last have a good effect. 

Chapeaux are worn large for the promenade; the brims, 
whether round or square, for they are worn both ways, 
nearly meet under the chin. They are now composed of 
white straw, paille-coton, paille de soie, gauze, crape, and 
gros de Naples. Riband is now the favourite trimming 
for the edges of bonnets; there are frequently two ri- 
bands of different colours, plaited one above another on 
the edge; others have a riband puckered on. Lilac is a 
very favoyrite colour for the trimmings, both of white and 
coloured chapeaux. White straw and paille-coton are very 
often finished with a wreath of very small roses at the 
edge. Provence roses, large pinks, tulips, Narcissuses, 
and blue-bells, are all worn to adorn. the crowns of hats. 

Round hats, with very small brims, are worn in full-dress; 
they are made in white satin, or crape; they are some- 
times adorned with plumes of marabouts, but much of- 
tener with flowers. Some élégantes have dress hats of 
perkale over a cornette of tulle; these hats are always 
trimmed with white or red roses, made of crape, and very 
large. Fashionable colours are lilac, rose colour, straw 
colour, and lavender. 
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THE STORM,—A FRAGMENT. 


FROM THE “ WAGGONER,” BY W. WORDSWORTH. 


a a * * * * * 


Waite Benjamin, in earnest mood, 
His meditations thus pursued, 
A storm, which had been smother'’d long, 
Was growing inwardly more strong ; 
And, in its struggles to get free, 
Was busily employ'd as he. 
The thunder had begun to growl— 
He heard not, too intent of soul ; 
The air was now without a breath— 
He mark’d not that "twas still as death ; 
But soon large drops upon his head 
Fell with the weight of drops of lead ;— 
He starts—and, at the admonition, 
Takes a survey of his condition. 
The road is black before his eyes, 
Glimmering faintly where it lies ; 
Black is the sky—and every hill, 
Up-to thesky, is blacker still ; 
A huge and melancholy room, 
Hung round and overhung with gloom ! 
Save that above a single height 
Is to be seen a lurid light,— 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 
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Above Helm-crag*—a streak half dead, 
A burning of portentous red ; 

And, near that lurid light, full well 
The AstroLoceEr, sage Sydrophel, 
Where at his desk and book he sits, 
Puzzling on high his curious wits ; 

He whose domain is held in common 
With no one but the ANCIENT WOMAN : 
Cowering beside her rifted cell, 

As if intent on magic spell ;— 

Dread pair, that, spite of wind and weather, 
Still sit upon Helm-crag together ! 


The ASTROLOGER was not unseea 
By solitary Benjamin ; 
But total darkness came anon, 
And he and every thing was gone. 
The rain rush’'d down—the road was batter’d, 
As with the force of billows shatter’d ; 
The horses are dismay’d, nor know 
Whether they should stand or go; 
And Benjamin is groping near them, 
Sees nothing, and can scarcely hear them. 
He is astounded, wonder not, 
With such a charge in such spot ; 
Astounded in the mountain gap 


_ By peals of thunder, clap on clap! 


And many a terror-striking flash ;-— 

And somewhere, as it seems, a crash, 

Among the rocks; with weight of rain, 

And rattling motions long and slow, 

That to a dreary distance go— 

Till, breaking in upon the dying strain, 

A rending o’er his head begins the "fray again. 


* * -_ e 6 * & * 








* A mountain of Grasmere, the broken summit of which presents two 
fgures, full as distinctly shaped as that of the famous cobler, near 
Arracher, in Scotland. 
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A HYMN. 


| de 


By Mr. J. M. LACEY. 


CPPP PPE 


BriGut ev'ning-beams of living gold, 

The western gates of heav’n unfold, 
Whilst night's imperial star 

Joins the pure glories of the hour, 

That marks bright day’s declining pow’r, 
And leads the thoughts afar ! 


Such be the calm of life’s last close, 
When man, and all his ¢arthly woes, 
To deaths’s dark night are giv’n: 
Lord! let the light of his last day, 

Illume the soul with vivid ray, 
And lead it up to heav'n! 


FAREWELL ADDRESS, 
To Miss M. C 





, HAVERFORDWEST. 


In mournful accents still, I court thine aid, 
Oh! sweetly-pleasing, melancholy Muse ! 
While peaceful silence doth my soul pervade, 
I improve-this calm; do not thy pow’r refuse, 
But teach my lab’ring soul, 
Its anguish to controul,. 
And to my bursting heart thy healing balm infuse ; 
In soothing strains its ruined peace restore, 
Then will I own, and bless thy sov’reign pow’r, 


In thoughtless hours of playfal infant days, 


-_ Too soon I listen’d to the Syren’s tale, 
me Caught, and delighted with the pleasing blaze, 
of Let beauty o’er my unconscious heart prevail, | 


Till love, (ah! let me weep !) 
Lull'd to a death-like sleep,. 
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a aa enanE nnn eset aaa 
Sunk me, on downy wings, to Misery’s torpid vale, 
Whence all those hopes, that claim’d the rapt'rous theme, 
Vanish’d, alas! too soon, and prov’d an idle dream. 


Ah! you my soul pictured fair and kind, 
Lovely as dew upon the morning flower, 
Nor dreamt beneath that heav’nly form refined, 
A fiend malignant could conceal its power. 
The vision now being past, 
Am doom’d to find at last, 
That Fancy’s joys can seldom long endure ; 
Experience high her faithful mirror holds, 
Whence Errors flee, which Truth alone unfolds. 


Oh! how remembrance throbs in ev’ry vien! 
How joyfully the days once flew away ! 
Ah! Memory now enhances ev'ry pain, 
For Misery’s moments make a longer stay, 
“ Urging, with galling load,” 
Along life’s rugged road, 
The wretch that’s subject to its fearful sway, 
Nor from the path allow’d to start aside, 
Still fore’d to yield to this relentless guide. 


Ah! who the dreadful misery can tell, ; 


That weighs oppressive with corroding pain, 

The dreadful misery of a last farewell, L 

That goads the heart unwilling to complain, 
Unable to express, 


The half of its distress, 
Or ease its torture with its feeble strain ; 
Reflection looks on former comforts fied, 
Nor trusts the future—hope itself is dead. 


As ivy cleaving to the mantled tower, 
Whose stones, once sever’d, unconnected lic, 
On which Death rages with increasing power, . 
Its distant branches still refuse to die; e 
*Tis thus my bleeding heart, - 
Unwilling yet to part, : 


“y 
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(Ah! never was such wretched wight as I!) 
Would dare to struggle with the cruel stroke, 
And the dread sentence joyfully revoke. 








Oh, M—y! pardon then this last farewell, 
Wrapt up in plaintive elegiac sounds, 
Henceforth, will neither trouble you, nor tell 
With what distress my aching heart abounds ; 
Urged on by solemn fate, 
? To this distracting state, 
When misery each emotion mix’d confounds, 
My Muse, dejected, sends with this to you 
Her warmest wishes, and her last adieu ' H. B. 


SONNET. 


CLIP L OH 


Hail! thou goddess, sage and holy; 
Hail! divinest Melancholy. MILTON. 


| enecere 


Witu more of heaven in her smiles than earth, 
Of manners gentle, as of noble birth, 
With looks commercing with her native skies, 
Her rapt soul sitting in her soft blue eyes,* 
With hand reclin’d upon her pensive cheek, 
Where Contemplation scarce essays to speak — 
Uprais’d to worlds beyond this narrow sphere, 
Forgetting as forgot by all that’s here, 
See yon meek virgin, of her God implore 
The vial of his wrath no more to pour 
On her devoted head, whose chast’ning hand 
Smote th’ Egyptians thro’ their haughty land ! 
But sanctify the sacred drops that fall 
From the fair penitent—at Virtue’s call! 

July, 1819. Hatt. 


Sec NE ee 





* This will uo doubt recall to the'reader Milton’s beautiful Poem of 
“Tl Penseroso.” See lines 39 and 40. 
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WRITTEN. 
ON THE CLOSE OF THE 5th DAY OF JUNE, 


Now crimson’d Sol, with quick’ning pace, 
Softly stealing behind the hill, 

Bids adieu this transient race, 

His morrow’s purpose to fulfill. 


Whilst Philomela’s dulcet boon, ’ 
Richly echoing through the grove ; Bs 
From eastward calls the gibbous* moon, : 
And tempts the loving pair to rove. J.P. 


FAREWELL TO HOME. 


FAREWELL, ye blest scenes, with peace ever smiling! 
Ye scenes of my pleasure—a lasting farewell! 
Comforters of grief! e’en fo mis’ry beguiling, 

No more in your shades I am destin’d to dwell. 


ip wits 


Far, far I must wander, and, Oh! perhaps never 

May be by kind heaven blest with a return ; 4 
Yet, yet, from my heart, no distance shall sever ‘ 
The scenes I so love, and for ever must mourn! ; 


Here every charm of tender affection, 

Strikes fresh my fond bosom and tortures my breast ; 
Those sighings of sorrow—tears of recollection— 
Speak a heart the most tender by anguish oppress’d. 


Here love first began—by friendship united— 
And joys without number o’erflowed my soul ; 


But friendship is blasted—affection is blighted— 

And hateful remembrance now fills up the whole. Z 
® So called by Astronomers, from the moon's assuming the shape of an 

eval; and which it invariably does in passing from the first quarter 

the full, and from the full to the last quarter, 
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How oft have I sighed, (when musingly straying, 
While flow’d the smooth river between the green trees, 
And while the young lambs on its rivages playing, 
Added grandeur to nature and pleasure to peace)— 


“ Oh! scenes of delight! how can I e’er leave you? 
Oh! how from these pleasures can I ever part? 

When the hand of compulsion of me shall bereave you, 
Twill snatch the desire most dear to my heart! 


“ Should war’s dread alarum e’er call me to wander, 
Or should fate destine me far from you to roam, 

On those joyful remembrances oft will I ponder, 

And sigh the fled pleasures once tasted at home.” 


And now I must go, and forsake all these blisses, 
(What thought had predicted too soon has come true) 
Must go—where no friendship shall tender its wishes— 
Must go—where no lover shall bid me adieu! 

T. Woon. 


ON SEEING A WITHERED ROSE-BUD. 


Poor flow’ret! scarce had refreshing heav’n shed 
(When softly peeping from thy calix green) 

Its pearly moisture on thy scarlet head, 

Ere from thy stem dissever’d*, thou wast seen 

A rose-bad faint, and weak, and withered. 


Emblem of her whose virgin-spirit’s flown 

On aérial wings to realms unfeign’d ; 

Where, in the splendour of th’ eternal throne, 
For all the virtues that her soul contain’d, 

She joins the circling saints, a rose unblown / 








* From thy parent stem dissever’d, ~ 
Ah! poor leaf, so wan and wither’d. 


Ladies’ Mon, Museum fo? March, 1819, p. 178. 
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ida 14a OCCASIONED BY A REBUKE FOR AN ILL-TIMED JEST ON DEATH, 





‘ey Coup senseless prattle lower sink 
The vital tide, and bid it cease, 

Or could you fora moment think 

’ I had a heart. to wound your peace, 








What keen regret I then should feel! 
But witness, beaven! had I the power, 
The pallid hue that o'er thee steals, 
Should rival soon the crimson’d flower. 


Live, suffering maid! and soon enjoy 
Those scenes which early fancy drew— 
Live, and possess—no care to cloy— 
Him, who is far from home and you. 
Somer’s Town, W. S—s, 











—— 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


From the multiplicity of other subjects, we are under the necessity of 
postponing the contineation of ‘* The Adventures of a Sovereign,” till 
next month. 


** On the Miseriesof War,” by Elvira, and “ The Collesseum at Rome,” 
by Z. shall appear in our next. 


The favours of W. 8~s shall mect with due attention. 


We are sorry to say, that the Sonnet to Lady R®®*** has Leen mislaid; 
but if the author will oblige us with another copy, it shall have a place 
in the next Namber. 


The unmeaning flattery contained in “ Lines ov a Lady visiting the Vale 
of Berks,” by Oxonian, were they inserted, would, to the generality of 
our Readers, only excite disgust, and the object to whom they are ad- 
dressed would think they were intended to ridicule her. 





























